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By the numbers: the 2022 Point-in-Time count results 


By Alastair Boone 


Every two years, volunteers in 
counties across the U.S. set out to tally 
the number of unhoused people they 
can see on a single night in January. 
Shelter staff fill out surveys to count 
their residents, too. Counties must 
participate in this process—called the 
Point-in-Time (PIT) count—in order to 
qualify for federal funding for hous- 
ing and homelessness programs. The 
data determines how much money 
a city or county might receive, and 
influences policy decisions at both the 
local and national level. 

The results of the 2022 PIT count 
were eagerly awaited by local gov- 
ernments and constituents alike: the 
2021 count was cancelled due to the 
coronavirus pandemic, which kept 
the nation in the dark about to what 
extent the pandemic has impacted 
marginalized communities. 

While homelessness continues to 
grow in Alameda County, the rate 
of growth has slowed compared to 
previous years. This is believed to 
be the result of COVID-19 emergen- 
cy funding, which allowed cities to 
acquire hotels and other properties to 
erect emergency housing. 

Below is a breakdown of the the 
2022 results, as well as the answers to 
some frequently asked questions. 


County-wide trends 


e Alameda County’s overall home- 
less population grew by 22 percent 
since 2019, to 9,747. 

e There were more people living 
in cars and shelters: this jump was 
driven by a 39 percent uptick in the 
number of people living in cars or RVs 
and a 53 percent increase in the num- 
ber of people in shelters. This could 
be a sign of a new wave of homeless 
residents in the city, who were priced 
out of their housing and moved into 
shelters or their vehicles. 

¢ Overall, most unhoused people 
in Alameda County live outside. The 
report tallied 7,135 unsheltered people 
and 2,612 sheltered people—roughly 
the same proportions as three years 
ago when the last count was done. 

e Regionally, homelessness dispro- 
portionately impacts Black people. 
More detailed racial demographics 
will be released later this summer. 


Oakland 


e Oakland’s homeless population 
has grown by about 1,000 people since 
the start of the pandemic, putting 
the total number of residents living 
without permanent housing at 5,055. 
However, the growth rate in the city’s 
homeless population has slowed, from 
47 percent between 2017-2019, to 24 
percent from 2019-2022. 

e Hundreds more people are living 
in cars (31 percent of the unsheltered 
population) and RVs (27 percent). 

e Fewer people are living in tents 
than in pervious years: Volunteers 
counted 1,063 people living in tents 

(32 percent of the unsheltered popula- 
tion), down from 1,320 in 2019. 

¢ In Oakland the homelessness cri- 
sis overwhelmingly affects Black resi- 
dents. According to the data released 
in May, 60 percent of shelter residents 
are Black, compared to 23 percent of 
the general population. 


Berkeley 


¢ Berkeley’s homeless population 
went down 5 percent to 1,057 in- 
dividuals, the first decline the city 


has reported in years. This decrease - 


' amounts to 51 fewer people than were 


counted in 2019. 
e In line with the county, more 


people are living in tents and vehicles 


than in previous years. The number 

of people living in tents rose by 70 
percent, and number living in vehicles 
rose 26 percent. The number living 

in RVs dropped 57 percent, however, 
and the number living on the street 
dropped 53 percent. 

e In Berkeley, the number of peo- 
ple living in shelters dropped by 14 
percent. 

e There are more unsheltered peo- 
ple in Berkeley (803) than those who 
live in shelters (254). 


Pandemic funding and new 
shelter beds 


While COVID-19 caused tradition- 
al group shelters to close or operate 
at lower capacities, sate and feder- 
al COVID-19 aid allowed cities in 
Alameda County to add a total of 900° 
shelter beds during the pandemic. 
This funding has been widely credited 
with staving off the severe uptick in 
homelessness that many feared the 
pandemic would cause. However, 
much of this funding is set to expire 
in the coming year. City and county 
officials have held up the results of 
the 2022 PIT count to underscore the 
importance of making sure that this 
funding is continued. 


How do they know how 
many people are living in a 
single tent, encampment, 
or vehicle? 


Similar to many counties across the 
U.S., the Alameda County PIT count 
relies on a multiplier to determine 


San Francisco Poster Syndicate 


how many people live in a single tent, 
encampment, or vehicle. In the weeks 
before the count, service providers 
speak to people living in tents, RVs, 
cars, and vans in different regions. 
around the county, and tally how 
many people lived in each dwelling 
type. That pre-survey data is com- 
bined to create a county-wide multi- 
plier. 

During the observed count, vol- 
unteers are instructed not to disrupt 
unsheltered people. Instead, if they 
cannot see the number of residents 
inside a tent or vehicle, they simply 
make note of having seen a certain 
type of dwelling. The multiplier is 
later used to estimate the total number 
of unsheltered people in the county, as 
well as where people are living. 


Why do they conduct the 
count in January when it is 
so cold outside? 


According to Everyone Home, the 
agency responsible for organizing the 
PIT count in Alameda County, HUD 
requires the count to take place during 
the last ten days of January because 
the cold weather makes it more likely 
for unhoused people to engage with 
the shelter system. This is supposed to 
help counties capture a more accurate 
picture, based on the premise that it is 
easier to gather data when people are 
engaging with service providers. 

Additionally, “if it’s cold outside, 


those that are living on the streets 
have nowhere else to go. You're really 
seeing in that count the population 
that is literally homeless,” said Katie 
Haverly Director of Research and Data 
Analytics at EveryOne Home. Haverly 
also said that the cold weather made it 
easier to see when people were living 
inside vehicles—the steam inside the 
windows providing stark evidence 
that someone lived within. 


New this year 


During this year-long delay, the 
United States Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD)—the 
government agency that oversees the 
count—implemented one key change 
in the methodology counties must use 
during the count. They allowed ser- 
vice providers in school districts and 
elsewhere to contact unhoused fam- 
ilies and ask them where they slept 
the night of the count, rather than just 
relying on families observed in the ob- 
served count, or those captured in the 
survey data from the shelter system. 
This let localities capture a more de- 
tailed picture of family homelessness. 

As a social distancing measure, the 
2022 count utilized fewer volunteers 
than in previous years. In Alameda 
County, a new digital system was 
used to collect the tally data from the 
observed count, which replaced the 
pen and paper method used in previ- 
ous years. 


Isn’t PIT widely considered 
to be an undercount? 


Yes. The point-in-time count is 
widely considered to undercount the 
number of unhoused people in U.S. 
cities. HUD does not consider those 
who are couch surfing, or living in 
someone else’s home (also known as 
“doubled up”), to be homeless. This 
means that a significant number of 
people are excluded from being count- 
ed altogether. 

Additionally, it is impossible to see 
every unsheltered person during the 
observed count, and certain method- 
ologies—such as the tent/ vehicle mul- 
tiplier—mean that the final numbers 
may or may not capture the realities 
of life on the street. Racial information 
is also extrapolated form the survey 
data. Information about race and 
gender is not collected in the observed 
count, Everyone Home says, because 
it is impossible to know somebody’s 
race or gender from simple observa- 
tion. This data is collected in the more 
thorough data collected by service 
providers, and used to estimate the 
broad picture of who is homeless in 
our county. 


Alastair Boone ts the Editor in Chief of 
Street Spirit. 
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Claiming neglect, 
City Towers 
tenants and 
supporters 

organize 


LABOR NEWS 
By Zack Haber 


TENANTS living in 
City Towers Apart- 
ments, a 231-unit, Sec- © 
tion 8 funded, affordable 
housing project located 
in three high-rises in 
West Oakland, are 
organizing for healthier 
and more secure living 
conditions with the help 
of local supporters. They 
claim that neglect from 
VPM Management Inc, 
the Irvine based compa- 
ny in charge of provid- 
ing services to the units, 
has caused their homes 
to fall into disrepair and 
become unsanitary and 
unsafe. 

“T’m scared to live 
in my unit,” said Elise 
Jones, who’s lived in 
City Towers for over 16 
years. “I don’t think we 
should have to suffer in 
our homes just because 
we're in poverty.” 

According to Jones, 
the apartment she shares 
with her son has maggot 
and mice infestations 
and a stove that no 
longer works. She says 
she’s put in work orders 
to Don McShane, VPM’s 
site manager, who has 
not yet fixed these 
issues. 

In July of last year 
when a leak in her 
apartment struck her 
attention, Jones says she 
immediately informed 
McShane but he de- 
layed responding to the 
issue. Her rugs, clothes, 
and furniture were 
destroyed as the leak 
grew and her apartment 
became increasingly 
damp. 

“T knew it was unsafe 
for me and my son to 
be there,” Jones said. 
“But I was told it had 
to be a real emergency 


for them to come due to 
the [COVID-19] shut- 
downs.” 

Jones reports that in 
September, VPM Man- 
agement Inc fixed the 
leak, but did not address 
mold that had begun to 
grow on her floor. 

When contacted by 
phone, McShane de- 
clined an interview 
request for this story 
and suggested contact- 
ing VPM’s corporate 
phone number. While 
this reporter called that 
number, left a voicemail 
message requesting 
comment, and also 
emailed detailed ques- 
tions to VPM CEO 
Philip H. McNamee and 
Regional Manager Rose 
Palmer, no one from the 
company responded. 

City Towers tenants, 
in turn, have been 
outspoken in their 
complaints about VPM. 
In four interviews with 
tenants and 14 writ- 
ten statements shared 
with this reporter, 18 
City Towers residents 
claimed mistreatment 
from the company. A 
dozen of these tenants 
complained of mold, 
ten of broken applianc- 
es, seven of security 
mistreating residents 
and/or providing 
insufficient services, six 
of mice and/or roach 
infestations. Six tenants 
also complained of urine 
and/or feces in elevators 
and/or stairways, which 
they say occurs because 
security does not screen 
outsiders before they 
enter the buildings. 
During onsite visits, this 
reporter walked through 
unlocked entrances in 
all three City Towers 
high-rises and was not 
asked by security to 
check in, or who they 
were visiting. 
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Katie Latimer (left) of The United Front Against Displacement, and City Towers tenant Ali Boutte 
(right), in Boutte’s apartment in West Oakland on May 6. 


Of the 18 tenants who 
complained of mistreat- 
ment, 11 mentioned 
that their requests to 
VPM to fix issues were 
ignored or not respond- 
ed to for long periods 
of time, while two said 
they were afraid to file 
requests for services for 
fear of retaliation. 


VPM Management Inc 
in a unified manner. 
“We are tired of mis- 
treatment of low-income 
tenants and this is only 
the first step towards 
uniting people against 
the day-to-day injus- 
tices,” reads a petition 
which over 90 City 
Towers residents signed 


Tm scared to live in my unit...I 
dont think we should have to 


suffer in our homes just because 
were in poverty’ 


“Everything is bro- 
ken,” said City Tow- 
ers tenant Ali Boutte. 
“Tt takes four to six 
months for them to fix 
something here. That’s 
ridiculous.” 

“T hate this place,” 
said City Towers tenant 
Tamara Hubbard, who 
shared complaints of 
mold in her apartment 
that have not been 
addressed. “I’ve been 
having a lot of asth- 
ma attacks. I wake up 
coughing in the middle 
of the night.” 

City Towers tenants 
have begun taking their 
complaints directly to 


since March and was 
and delivered to VPM 
on April 1. 

The petition com- 
plains of neglect and 
demands better mainte- 
nance and security mea- 
sures in common areas, 
as well as relocation of 
elderly and disabled 
tenants from floors near 
the top of the buildings, 
which residents say 
pose safety issues in the 
event of an emergency 
evacuation. Such an 
evacuation was needed 
when a fire struck one of 
City Tower’s high-rises 
during the afternoon of 
February 15. A report 


from the Oakland Fire 
Department shows two 
City Towers tenants and 
three firefighters were 
hospitalized that day. 

In a written statement, 
Melvin Parker, an older 
City Towers resident 
who lives on the 10th 
floor, described escap- 
ing the fire as “a night- 
mare,” as “people were 
bumping into each oth- 
er,” because “there were 


no lights in the stairwell 
so you couldn’t see.” 


While the fire put 
residents in danger, the 
event garnered atten- 
tion that helped bring 
them together with the 
surrounding community 
and each other. Katie 
Latimer, who lives near 
City Towers and is part 
of The United Front 
Against Displacement 
(UFAD), an anti-gen- 
trification organization 
which has recently orga- 
nized with low-income. 
tenants living in Boston, 
Harlem, and San Fran- 
cisco, said the incident 
motived the organiza- 
tion to get involved. 
Aware that a fire killed 
17 tenants of a Bronx 
high-rise when a space 
heater malfunctioned 
last January, and that 
residents of that apart- 
ment had complained 


that their landlord had 
failed to provide proper 
heating shortly before 
the fire, Latimer and 
other UFAD members 
wondered if neglect 
had played a role in the 
fire occurring at City 
Towers, and if residents 
were facing issues they 
could organize around. 
“We know people in 
low-income housing are 
going through a lot of 
shit that’s not right these 
days,” said Latimer, 
“and that it’s easier to 
organize when there’s a 
large number of people 
with the same landlord 
and similar complaints.” 
Five members of the 
organization started 
knocking on doors 
to learn more about 
residents’ experiences. 
When they found out 
that many were facing 
problems, they started 
meeting every week 
with residents in an ef- 
fort to unify tenants and 
organize responses. The 
group has been sharing 
printed information 
at the high-rises, such 
as possible continuing 
onsite fire hazards and 
information about the 
companies behind City 


Organize continues on 
page 9 
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As Berkeley wraps up discussions of their “reimagining public safety” process, Copwatch asks, why are we continuing to fund a racist police force? 


Berkeley approved their ‘reimagining public safety’ 
plan. Why does it include more funding for police? 


COMMENTARY 
By Berkeley Copwatch 


AFTER two years of 
discussion, the Berkeley 
City Council approved 
the city’s “reimagining 
public safety” package 
on May 5. The $5.3 
million package will 
spend some funds on 
violence prevention 
efforts, as well as a 
process that could fund 
non-police alternatives 
to mental health calls. 
However, the package 
will also add 23 new 
sworn officers and seven 
non-sworn Officers to 
Berkeley’s police force, 
restoring Berkeley Police 
Department (BPD) to 
their fully authorized 
staffing level. This is a 
complete contradiction 
to the original intention 
of reimagining public 
safety. — 

On July 14, 2020, 
Berkeley City Council 
committed to a “trans- 
formative approach to 
community-centered 
safety and reducing the 
scope of policing” and 
“equitable investment in 
the essential conditions 
of a safe and healthy 
community, especially 
for those who have been 
historically marginal- 
ized.” 

Two years later, the 
City Council added 
“supporting police by 


freeing them to focus on 
what they do best...” 
and “ensuring an ap- 
propriately staffed and 
deployed Police Depart- 
ment...” to their original 
commitments. In the 
end, they approved a 
multi-million dollar 
package whose domi- 
nant promise is to fund 
more police officers. 
The total proposed “all 
funds expenses” budget 
for the Berkeley Police 
is $172,782,504—a sum 
more than 115 times 
greater than any of the 
Mayor’s other recom- 
mended proposals for 
reimagining public 
safety. 

Though the May 5 
meeting put an end to 
a years-long process 
of determining what 
“reimagining public 
safety” would look like 
in Berkeley, the new pro- 
posals will not go into 
effect just yet: The vote 
to approve the package 
means that it will come 
back to the council in 
June during the city’s 
budget process. : 

The-two year anniver- 
sary of George Floyd’s 
murder took place on 
May 25—just eleven 
days after the deadly 
white supremacist attack 
against Black people in a 
Buffalo, NY, supermar- 
ket. The long legacy of 
violence against Black 
people continues to 


ravage and terrorize our 
communities, so why is 
the mayor compliment- 
ing a police department 
that practices racist po- 
licing? Why is our city 
council continuing to 
fund the Berkeley Police 
Department, increasing 
their budget year after 
year, and adding to 
their staff? Why are we 
working on a reimagin- 
ing plan yet continuing 
to support the police 


who terrorize Black and © 


brown people in Berke- 
ley? 

In the Berkeley Police 
Department’s Annual 
Crime Report Update 
for 2020 and the first 
half of 2021, the demo- 
graphic breakdown of 
use of force showed that 
43.07 percent of BPD’s 
use of force was against 
Black people, who 
make up only 8 percent 
of Berkeley’s popula- 
tion. The demographic 
history of use of force 
by Berkeley police from 
2015-2021 shows con- 
tinued racial disparities 
in use of force against 
Black people. This is 
just some of the recent 
data and only what is re- 
ported. This report also 
does not include data on 
deaths of civilians at the 
hands of police. 

Like all police depart- 
ments across the coun- 
try, the Berkeley police 
maintain racial inequity 


and protect property of 
white people and cor- 
porations. This is why 
the call for reimagining 
public safety and imple- 
menting alternatives to 
policing is so urgent and 
long overdue. We cannot 
repair a system that 
does what it is meant to 
do. When seeking public 
safety, we must look at 
circumstances that pre- 
cede violence. We must 
help each other and stop 
looking to racist, unjust 
systems for solutions © 
when they are the cause 
of the problem. 

We should be gen- 
erously funding Op- 
eration Ceasefire and 
a Specialized Care 
Unit (SCU) that does 
NOT involve police or 
policing. Thankfully, the 
Berkeley City Council 
has approved $200,000 
for “Consulting costs to 
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develop a Gun Violence 
Intervention (GVI) 
program, commonly 
known as “Operation 
Ceasefire,”” but we need 
to make sure that the 
consultation happens 
immediately and that 
Operation Ceasefire 
gets fully funded and 
fully staffed, where staff 
make a livable wage for 
Berkeley. The proposed 
Ceasefire budget is only 
$200,000—which is 
inadequate to make the 
program effective. 

We ask council 
members and Berkeley 
residents who are calling 
for more police to take 
into account how this 
puts Black and brown 
people in Berkeley at 
risk. Racial profiling is 
violence. Racist policing 
is violence. The safest 
communities are com- 
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munities with the most 
resources, not the most 
police. We need to help 
each other, rather than 
calling the Berkeley 
police and jeopardizing 
the safety of Black and 
brown people in Berke- 
ley. 


Berkeley Copwatch is an 
all-volunteer organization 
with the goal to reduce po- 
lice violence through direct 
observation and holding 


police accountable for their 


actions. Formed in 1990, 
they seek to educate the 
public about their rights, 
police conduct in the 
Berkeley community, and 
issues related to the role 
of police in our society at 
large. For more informa- 
tion visit www.berkeleyco- 
pwatch.org 
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The Berkeley Police Department’s Crime Report from 2019, taken from the action calendar of the 
October 13, 2020, Berkeley City Council Meeting 


Use of force demographic information, which reflects “overall arrestee demo- 


graphic information.” 
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The real-world impact of 
Trump’s crackdown on 
government benefits 


_ FIRST-PERSON 
By Jack Bragen 


For three decades, I have relied 
on Social Security benefits to put a 
roof over my head, to put food in my 
belly, and to provide much needed 
medical care. I have valid, document- 
ed reasons that I am entitled to these 
benefits. However, for over a year, at 
the height of the COVID-19 pandemic, 
the Social Security Administration 
sent me harassing communications, 
threatening to cut me off should I fail 
to comply with their demands. Some- 
times they asked me to fill out compli- 
cated paperwork and mail it back to 
Social Security prior to deadlines, and 
in other instances, the demands were 
to show up for mandatory appoint- 
ments. They demanded a great deal of 
information, some of it to be supplied 
by me and some by the professionals 
involved in my long-term treatment— 
people who already have access to my 
charts. Given the fact that my disabil- 
ity benefits are crucial to my survival, 
this felt like a life-or-death struggle. I 
was terrorized. 

I discovered in my research that 
I am not alone. I spoke to a Social 
Security attorney who told me this is 


happening to thousands of disabled 
people in the U.S. In a January 2020 
Huffington Post article titled “Trump 
Administration Quietly Goes After 
Disability Benefits,” Arthur Delaney 
reported that this is the result of a 
policy change wrought by the Trump 
Administration. Just before he left 
office, Trump instituted sweeping 
changes to the way the many receive 
disability benefits. Among these 
changes, Delaney writes, the govern- 
ment began looking “more closely at 
whether certain disability insurance 
recipients still qualify as ‘disabled’ 
after they’ve already been award- 
ed those benefits. While recipients 
already have to demonstrate their con- 
tinuing disability every few years, the 
proposal would ramp up the examina- 
tions, potentially running still-eligible 
beneficiaries out of the program.” 
Delaney’s article completely corrob- 
orates my own experience. It began 
for me in the year 2020. I received a 
sixteen-page questionnaire. I filled this 
out with as much thoroughness as I 
could muster, and I was fully truthful. 
I foolishly thought at the time I’d be 
done and would hear back. What I 
got was a year’s worth of repeated 
demands for information, culminating 
in psychological and physical evalua- 


Clio Reese Sady 


Bragen received an unprecedented amount of mail from Social Security start- 
ing in the year 2020, forcing him to engage in a rigorous process of proving 

his disabilities were legitimate. This was the result of a policy change by the 
Trump administration, which has made it harder for thousands of Americans 


_to maintain their government benefits. 


tions conducted in remote locations by 
practitioners who'd been hired direct- 
ly or indirectly by Social Security. The 
examinations are performed by psy- 
chologists and medical doctors tasked 
with assessing whether or someone is 
“faking” their disabilities. By happen- 
stance, I have seen employment ads 
for psychologists boasting that doing 
these interviews is very lucrative. 
The appointments were far off the 
frequented track and conducted by 


clinics I’d never heard of. Some of 
these locations seemed so odd that I 
did research beforehand to make sure 
I wasn’t being kidnapped by a crimi- 
nal faction of the government. That’s 
how badly this process stoked my 
anxiety. I was receiving letters for ap- 
pointments that threatened to cut off 
my SSDI, SSI, Medicare and Medicaid 
if I didn’t comply with the demands. 


SSDI continues on page 12 


There’s no care in Newsom’s ‘CARE court’ for unhoused people 


COMMENTARY 
By Jade Arellano 


IN early March, Governor Gavin 
Newsom announced the Community 
Assistance, Recovery and Empower- 
ment (CARE) Court program, which 
would create yet another separate 
court for poor and unhoused people 
with mental health conditions and 
substance use disorders. Governor 
Newsom has explicitly discussed 
CARE Court as a tool to address 
street homelessness, and the propos- 
al is consistent with a string of bills 
nationwide that seek to increase the 
power of the state to institutionalize 
unhoused people under the pretense 
of “compassion.” The devil is in the 
details, and the only real investments 
in this proposal are in the court sys- 
tem. By broadening and bolstering the 
structure for bringing people under 
court-ordered “Care Plans” while do- 
ing nothing to increase the capacity of 
treatment programs or access to hous- 
ing, this proposal simply reinforces 
the mechanisms that continue to 
produce unequal, unacceptable health 
outcomes in our communities. It sets 
poor people and people with mental 
health disabilities up to fail, and then 
stands ready to punish them when 
they do — the next step for someone 
who can’t complete “Care Plans” is 
conservatorship, where a representa- 
tive of the state is given control of all 
their life decisions. Funding systems 
of oppression over voluntary treat- 
ment and truly affordable housing 
will not “end homelessness.” 


Newsom’s new proposal, aimed at cracking down on homelessness, will use 
the courts to strip unhoused people of their autonomy, Arellano writes. 


What does the proposal 
say? 


According to the bill text (running 
as two identical bills in the assembly 
and senate) the CARE Court process 
begins when a “specified individual” 
petitions to refer someone to the court. 
The list of “specified individuals” 
is alarmingly broad, and it includes 
“family members, first responders, 
including police officers or outreach 
workers, the public guardian, ser- 
vice providers and the director of the 
county behavioral health agency.” The 
court then reviews the petition and 
schedules a hearing. 

The three central criteria for the 
CARE Court program are that 


someone a) is on the schizophrenia 
spectrum or has another psychotic 
disorder, b) that they “lack medical 
decision-making capacity,” and c) are 
not receiving any other treatment. If 
the judge decides in the hearing that a 
person meets these criteria, the court 
will mandate.a “Care Plan.” This Plan 
will allegedly be developed jointly 

by the individual subject to the Care 
Plan, a court appointed “Supporter,” 
and the county behavioral health 
department. 

The Care Plan can last up to two 
years and can consist of forced treat- 
ment and medications, including 
long-acting injections. The bill also 
mentions a housing plan, but housing 
is defined to include interim/bridge 


shelters and will only be offered “as 
feasible.” Since there is a state-wide 
housing crisis, the probability that 
people will be offered actual housing 
is slim to none. 

If someone fails to complete their 
Care Plan, the next step is for that 
person to be referred to a conserva- 
torship, where a representative of the 
state is given authority to make all life 
decisions for that person, indefinitely. 
A conservator can order a person to 
continue forced treatment and med- 
ication, tell them what shelter they 
must accept, and control other basic 
decisions like how to spend money. 


Reading between the lines: 
A carceral ultimatum 


CARE Courts do not seek to provide 
care, but to weaponize it. Newsom 
talks about outdated, abusive conser- 
vatorships and state hospitals as the 
reason that we need this “upstream 
intervention,” but his CARE Court 
upholds and intensifies the carceral 
history of mental health policy in 
California. Like the numerous sys- 
tem-expanding courts created to 
address social issues before — Mental 
Health Court, Substance Abuse Court, 
Homeless Court etc. - CARE Court 
simply promises to create a channel 
for people that politicians and busi- 
ness owners consider a nuisance to be 
disappeared into a never-ending cycle 
of criminalization and state bureau- 
cracy, while simultaneously funding 
the courts to do “social justice” work. 

Separate courts do not create any 


CARE court continues on page 12 
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Julia Vinograd: poet 


By Alastair Boone 


JULIA Vinograd was a poet, 
a pacifist, a revolutionary. She 
dressed in all black but lived 
in technicolor, a staple of the 
Telegraph Avenue street scene 
who used poetry to cap- 
ture her vision of the world 
around her. 

“T like writing about things 
as I see them...about what's 
going on now,” she says in 
Berkeley U.S.A, a book of in- 
terviews with Berkeley street 
characters by Anne Moose. 
She wrote at least one poetry 
book a year from 1969 until 
her death in 2018, intending 
to capture the rapidly chang- 
ing world. 

Julia is often described as 
the unofficial poet laureate of 
the Berkeley streets. In 2004, 
Berkeley Mayor Tom Bates 
dubbed June 5 “Julia Vino- 
grad Day.” She died in the 
winter of 2018 at the age of 
75, but lives on in her poetry 
and in the minds of many 
locals who adore her. We 
hope this issue of Street Spirit 
helps capture Julia’s spirit 
and celebrate her life during 
the month of June—because 
of Julia Vinograd Day, but 
also because UC Berkeley 
could break ground on their 
hotly contested development 
plans this month (a fate that 
Julia opined in several of her 
poems). 

Born in Berkeley, Julia lived 
in the Berkeley hills before, as 
she put it, they were “discov- 
ered” and rich people moved 
in. Then her family moved 
to Los Angeles where she 
grew up, and over the course 
of her youth was diagnosed 
with epilepsy and polio. She 
moved back to Berkeley for 
college and—except for brief- 
ly moving to Iowa to get her 
MFA—never left. 

People’s Park was central 
to Vinograd’s experience of 
moving back to Berkeley. The 
park and the movement to 
build and protect it, helped 
define the person she would 
become. “The park was ours,” 
she said her interview with 
Moose. “We made it. Nobody 
was more startled than we 
were at making something. 
We didn’t want to let anybody 
take it away.” 

The park captured her heart 
and her imagination. It also 
made her the Bubble Lady. 
One summer day in 1969, 
there was going to be a riot 
to protect the park. She knew 
she wouldn’t participate—her 
pacifism and her disabilities 
would keep her from doing 
so. But she wanted to do 
something, so she bought 25 
bottles of soap bubbles. 

Blowing bubbles was a 
playful act of resistance. She 

describes numerous moments 
of disarming police with bub- 
bles. In one instance, she blew 
them in the direction of a cop 
who was harassing a group 


Vinograd blowing bubbles at People’s Park—where she became the Bubble Lady. 


[Bubbles] could 
be something 


that would be 
both applause 
and heckle, which 
is the way the 
street feels about 
everything—the 
two combined’ 


of protestors. The cop forgot 
about the protestors and used 
his night stick like a baseball 
bat to swing at the bubbles— 
in a flash, it seemed, trans- 
ported back to childhood. 
Blowing bubbles was also 
an expression of approval. 
She used them to taunt street 
evangelists and cheer for 
curbside musicians. “It could 
be something that would be 
both applause and heckle, 
which is the way the street 
feels about everything—the 
two combined,” she said. 
She blew them for fun. To 


make children laugh. To make 


herself laugh. “I don’t smoke 


cigarettes,” she said, “I blow 
soap bubbles.” 

Julia made her name by 
writing poetry, often about 
unhoused people and life on 
the street. She imbued honest 
depictions of homelessness 
with a certain kind of magic. 
Without romanticizing trage- 
dy, she brought to the surface 
its meaning, reminding read- 
ers that people on the street 
have stories to tell to those 
who will listen. She was able 
to write about the street in 
this way because she was part 
of it: never exactly homeless 
but living in poverty, surviv- 
ing on SSI and staying at the 
Berkeley Inn for many years. 

Julia helped define Berkeley 
during the 70s and beyond. 
She was a prolific poet and a 
voice of her generation. Read- 
ing her poems transports you 
back to a different era, but 
that’s not really what makes 
them so good. Her writing 
is accessible and full of life. 

It feels supremely human, 
playful and strange. It evokes 
joy and hope as an antidote to 
anger and pain—the feeling 
behind the events of her era; 
a pinpoint of humanity that 
transcends time. 


This year, Julia Vinograd 
Day will be celebrated in 
Strawberry Creek Park in 
front of The Hidden Cafe. 
The event will be hosted by 
Ken Paul Rosenthal, a local 
cinematographer who is in 
the process of creating a film 
about Julia. The evening will 
involve an excerpt of the film, 
readings of her poems, and 
giant bubble blowing. It will 
take place from 7:30 to 9:00 
p.m. He and his team have 
been steadily working on 
the film, and are currently 
fundraising to begin editing. 
You can read more about the 
event—and the film—online 
at www.betweenspiritandstone- 
thefilm.com. 

The article on the facing 
page was written in 2015 after 
longtime Street Spirit contrib- 
utor Lydia Gans sat down 
with Julia. It captures her 
voice and some of the defin- 
ing moments of her life. 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in 
Chief of Street Spirit. 
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People’s Park, 1991 
By Julia Vinograd 


The university just built a volleyba. 
on my youth. I watched. 
The net was woven of my hat 
when my hair was long enough to 
The ball was my head 
when my head bounced everywl 
and was never on my shoulders ver 
I know this happens to everyor 
Sometimes it’s a department st 
on top of a table where a candlelight 
is still going on. 
Or a parking garage with a ghost 
growing thru it 
and someone waiting beside the | 
still breathing hard because he ran al. 
and just got there 
as Toyotas drive thru his side 
and leave no wound. 
Why should my youth be different than 
just because it’s mine? 
I can feel the slaps on my young 
when the volleyball players hit the 
she isn’t used to it. 
Why are strangers beating on h 
She doesn’t have any money. 
The police shot at her, but that’s di 
And then there's a crowd 
and the police are shooting at i 
and the bullets didn’t get olde 
James Rector is the same age 
as when they killed him 20 years 
Broken window. Screams. 
She can’t believe this is happent 
I’m ashamed that I can. 
I can’t find anything }o say to I 
not a single word. 
This time there is no tear gas 
to excuse my tears. 


For the Young Men Who Died 
By Julia Vinograd 


The dead lovers are almost as beat 
as razor-edged spaces in the air where they 
Do you remember his hand lazily p 
with the rim of a glass, making the ghost c 
for his own ghost, and the talk didn’t e 
The glass is whole. Break it; break 1 
Break everything. 
How can people go on buying toot 
and planning their summer vacat 
Vegetables would care more. 
The potato has a thousand eyes all mournin 
who lived in their deaths like a cot 
foreign to everywhere for a long time be 
A long time watching people look 
The potato only met them under th 
after their deaths and it still wept. And 
The ghost bell makes barely a sound 
The dead lovers are still in love, but no 
He took his hand with him, a grave i: 
as a briefcase to keep the essential 
a smile, bones, a way of biting hi 
__ just before looking into your ey 
Shoulder blades cutting into summer | 
All the commuters in a rush hour tri 
are cursing because the lovers are. 
faster than their cars. 
The child sent to bed without dinne 
for the lovers, also sent to bed early an 
Unfair. Throw the dishes against the wall 
The dead lovers are almost as beat 
as when they were alive. 
You can hear the rim of a glas 
tolling for the ghosts to come ho 
Break the glass, break the ghosts. Pull dc 
Break everything. 
Dance on the fragments. Scream thei 
Get splinters of ghosts under your 
torn and bleeding because it hu: 
because it hurts so bad. 
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The People’s Park poet 


By Lydia Gans 


JULIA Vinograd has been a 
familiar figure in Berkeley since 
the late 1960s. She wears a long 
black dress, a cloth cap with a 
big tassel and a variety of but- 
tons and beads. A prolific poet, 
she carries with her a satchel 
filled with copies of her books of 
poetry and will sit at the Caffe 
Mediterraneum (known by all as 
the Med) on Telegraph Avenue, 
or other popular spots, and offer 
copies of her books for sale to 
whoever comes by. 

At $5.00 each, no more than the 
price of a latte and a pastry, it’s 
hard to refuse. 

She produces a new book every 
few years. She has published 60 
books of poetry and won all sorts 
of prizes. I bought my first book 
from her about 10 years ago and 
I was won over. Something in her 
poetry touched me. I have 12 of 
her books now. 

I sat down with her at the Med . 
the other day and told her that I 
loved her poems. “Some people 
love them and some people hate 
them,” she said, “not much in 
between.” 

Julia’s poems are inviting—the 
sort that can touch even those 
who don’t typically like poetry. 
She told me about how people 
who she badgered into buying 
books have come back to her 
later to compliment her work. 
“Somewhat bewildered, [they’1l] 
say ‘are you sure this is poetry? I 
loved it and I hate poetry.’ That’s 
my main audience, people who, 
hate poetry but love my stuff.” 


Julia became a staple of Tele- 
graph in the 1960s, when she got 
involved in political activism. She 
recalls “I was a student, going to 
classes. All of a sudden the free 
speech thing started happening 
and one minute I was just watch- 
ing a crowd about to go into 
Sproul Hall and the next moment 
I was going with them having an 
argument with my feet telling my 
feet to stay put and they didn’t 
listen to me.” I asked her if that’s 
how she got activated. “Most- 
ly I got bewildered but it was 
fascinating. It wasn’t anything 
I’d expected.” She described 


be 


BS 


. 


the experience of occupying the 
building and being harassed by 
the police in the middle of the 
night and having food brought in 
by movement supporters. 

In the midst of this, she left 
Berkeley to attend the renowned 
Iowa Writers’ Workshop. But 
after graduating, she came back 
in time to experience the creation 
of People’s Park. Living across 
the street from the park at the 
Berkeley Inn, she was there for 
all the action even though she 
wasnt physically able to help 
with digging and planting. When 
I asked her what she did she 


of the Berkeley Streets 


said “People’s Park made me the 
Bubble Lady.” 

Anybody who knew Julia in 
recent years knew her as “the 
Bubble Lady,” because she blew 
bubbles as she walked up and 
down Telegraph. She told me the 
story of how she got this nick- 
name. “There was going to be a 
big demonstration. People throw- 
ing things and stuff, everybody 
was really angry and I was just as 
angry as anybody else but I was 
a pacifist and besides, if I threw 
anything I'd probably hit my 


Poet continues on page 9 


Courtesy of Julia Vinograd Estate 
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The pace of a “normal” life simply does not fit for some, Pope writes, and those who can’t keep up are often resigned to homelessness. 


Dodging the mainstream has kept me 


FIRST-PERSON 
By Andy Pope 


WHEN I was first became homeless 
in Berkeley, I noticed some people 
around me were using the word 
“mainstream” in a certain connotation 
I'd not heard elsewhere. According to 
this tint, we were once members of an 
evil ogre called the Mainstream. By 
becoming homeless, we had effective- 
ly escaped that monster. 


The Mainstream consisted of a set 
of values, standards, and policies 
with which I was unable to cooper- 
ate, according to my natural design. 

It seemed a specific form of evil, a 
gigantic colossus of evil that demand- 
ed my undying allegiance, on threat of 
homelessness. 

Others shared this view. We felt we 
were “kicked out” of the Mainstream, 
and we landed on the streets. The 
Mainstream had the power to remove 
us from its grip, and to consign us to 
homelessness, if we showed continu- 
ally that we were unable to adapt to 
all its various mores and customs. 

That’s what happened to me any- 
way. As I was becoming homeless, 
around about 2004 or so, I got to the 
point where I couldn’t function as 
expected in society. I couldn’t work. I 
couldn’t focus. I had basically implod- 
ed from the impact of all the multiple 
stressors of modern life. 


Naturally, when I began to seek a 
way to live inside again, it was very 
important that I find a way of indoor 
living that would not ensnare me back 
into the Mainstream. For if it did, 
what would be the point? It would 
only stress me out again, and land me 
back on the streets. 

Oddly enough, by moving to an 
obscure out-of-the-way hamlet nestled 
near the Canadian border, I managed 
to do just that. Getting a retirement 
income from the government also 
helped. Apparently, the Feds figured I 
had done enough work in my day. My 
entire mental health disability van- 
ished overnight on my 66th birthday. 
(They even gave me a “raise” in my 
sleep). 

Prior to my “retirement,” I was not 
encouraged to work, because I was 
supposed to be crazy. With the SSDI 
removed, I was told I could work all I 
wanted—now that I’m retired. 

With cost of rent being so much 
cheaper up here than it is down in 
the Bay Area, I’ve managed to pay 
my rent on time for almost six years 
now, mostly living off of my social 
security. I’ve had a few jobs that I’ve 
eventually lost once they figure out 
how “crazy” Iam. And I’ve done 
odd jobs, moving furniture and that 
kind of thing. But mostly I’ve been on 
the dole, with the exception that I’m 
considered to be “retired” rather than 
“disabled.” 

I would say I’ve managed to keep it 
together fairly well, all things con- 
sidered. As a result, I haven’t been 
yanked back into the Mainstream, 
because I haven’t admitted any of its 
stressors into my life. 

Until now. 

While most jobs have not worked 
out, a few months ago I got a job in 
another town that does seem to be 
working out. It’s the first job I’ve 


gotten that’s in line with what I used 


_ to do before I burned out in 2004. For 


the first time in nearly twenty years, 
I find myself teaching piano to kids 
and music-directing plays at a region- 
al theatre company. | 
But I find myself threatened, even. 
as I prepare this column. The tenuous 
hold that a person | 
like me has on re- 


“ 


ality must be taken FTgw have I been able 
to sustain my current 
living situation? The 
answer, for me, is 
simple. I stayed out of have been living in 
the Mainstream. 


into consideration. 
These people 

have offered me 
so much work in 
the next year that 
there’s no way I 
can stay on unless 
I leave my apart- 
ment and move 
closer to the site. 

I’m paying $490 for a large one 
bedroom apartment right now. 

(Yes, you heard that right.) Isaw an 
apartment two blocks from work for 
$460. It looks good, they like me, and 
I could be signing a lease within the 
next twenty-four hours. 

It would almost seem a no-brainer. 
Aside from the fact that as a lifelong 
theatre person, I enjoy doing shows, I 
also wrote a musical about homeless- 
ness that most people throughout the 
past decade have laughed at. These 
people actually want to produce that 
musical. You'd think I’d be jumping 
at the chance to please them. 

But I’m not. This is the only apart- 
ment I’ve had since the 90s that I’ve 
actually been able to hang onto. How 
do I know that I will be able to sus- 
tain the next living situation the way 
that I’ve sustained this one? 

Perhaps a better question is this: 
How have I been able to sustain my 
current living situation, when I have 
not been able to sustain any of the 
previous ones? 


indoors 


The answer, for me, is simple. 

I stayed out of the Mainstream, and 
I was able to keep my pad. 

What was I doing in 2004, when 
the Mainstream kicked me out and 
landed me on the streets? 

Oh, I was teaching kids how to play 
the piano, and 
doing shows— 
just like I’d done 
forever, just like 
I’m about to do 
now. That is, if I 
don’t grab ahold 
of myself. I may 


a big mansion with 
a landlord who 
owned two Stein- 
way grand pianos, 
but I sure lost hold of that situation— 
and where did it lead me? 

To the streets of Berkeley, Califor- 
nia—by a roundabout but certain 
route. 

No thank you, Mainstream. You 
can find someone else to do your 
dirty work. I’m staying right where I 
am. If you want my musical or any- 
thing else I’ve written in the past six 
years, I will send it to you freely. But 
I’m not getting back into that rat race. 

After all, it took twelve years of 
homelessness for me to learn how to 
escape it. 


Homeless No More is a column that 
features the stories of people making the 
transition from homelessness to housing. 
Andy Pope is a freelance writer who lives 
in the Pacific Northwest. He is the author 
of Eden in Babylon, a musical about youth 
homelessness in urban America. 
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I came feeling a combination of sacred and silly’ 


Poet from page 7 


foot. So I decided that 
for just a day, [and] 
maybe one night, I’d go 
out and buy two bottles 
full of soap bubbles and 
blow bubbles. And that 
would be my form of 
protest.” 

Her bubbles were in- 
stantly popular with all 
kinds of people. She told 
me a story to prove it. 

“And now I have to 
tell you what happened 
because it’s an interest- 
ing story. I came feeling 
a combination of scared 
and silly, and there 
were two young rookie 
cops guarding the Park 
and when I announced 
what I was going to 
do they pretty much 
shrugged. But they were 
bored and they saw me 
blowing bubbles and 
they said ‘can we try?’ 

I told myself this is not 
happening, but I gave 
each a bottle and they 
started having a con- 
test! ‘Mine’s bigger than 
yours.’ ‘Yeah but look at 
mine go, it’s the mo- 
tion that counts.’ And 
then there was a cop 

car with an older cop 
going around the street 
and he screeched to a 
halt, he saw his rookies 


blowing bubbles. I think 
he thought I’d dosed 
them—this was in the 
sixties. Anyway, he 
stopped and demanded 
‘what the hell’ and one 
of them offered him a 
bottle and he sort of 
snorted that he didn’t 
play childish games. As 
he stalked off the other 
one said, not lowering 
his voice that much, 
‘he’s just scared because 
his would be too small 
to see.’ I’m not making 
any of this up.” 

She didn’t stop blow- 
ing bubbles. If it would 
work on cops, it would 
work on anyone, she 
reasoned. “So I took 
them to the street, blew 
them at musicians and 
little kids who loved 
them and started calling 
‘Bubble Lady, Bubble 
Lady.” 

She still occasionally 
blows bubbles. “I’ve 
gotten older, it hurts my 
feet stand in one place 
long but I still do it from 
time to time—and I defi- 
nitely made history. It 
was also fun and it was 
about the most I could 
give People’s Park. I 
was a flop as a gardener 
and I couldn’t run fast 
enough to be a demon- 
strator.” 
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John Storey 


Julia in her older age wearing one of her many characteristic buttons. 


Even as she has 
stopped blowing bub- 
bles, her poems remain 
popular and resonant 
with all manner of Tele- 
graph Avenue patrons. 
They are not long, very 
rarely more than one 
page. 

With a few simple 
words she can evoke 
smiles or tears, joy or 
sorrow. The reader 
understands on an 
emotional level, not nec- 


“essarily on an intellec- 


tual level. “I don’t write 
thoughts I write feelings. 
Everything has more 


‘We all have the same stories. 


Tenants want change’ 


Organize from page 3 


Towers. Jones, along with fellow City 
Towers tenant Loucrita Johnson, have 
joined The UFAD’s outreach efforts to 
bring in more tenants to organize. 
“T’ve learned not to be afraid to fight 
back,” said Johnson. “I want to contin- 
ue to work on this with other tenants 
until something gets done about City 


Towers.” 


In April, the UFAD and tenants filed 
complaints to Oakland’s Inspection 
and Code Enforcement Services which 
resulted in the city sending KDF City 
Towers LP, the Newport Beach-based 
company that owns City Towers and 
has hired VPM Management Inc, 
five “notice of violation” letters. The 
‘ letters accuse KDF of code violations 
in three units and common areas in all 
three City Towers high-rises, includ- 
ing inoperable heaters and electrical 
outlets, as well as leaks and damage 
to bathtubs, lights, and cabinets. KDF 
must now fix the issues, file an appeal, 


or face fines. 


This reporter sent multiple emails 
requesting comment on this story to 
co-founders Marquis E. Hyatt and 


unit inspections for over two years. 
Because of this, many of the apart- 


ment homes have many maintenance 
items that need to be addressed.” The 
note also said that VPM was hiring a 
company to help them with repairs 
that would start on May 2. On May 
10, City Towers tenant Ali Boutte told 
this reporter VPM had recently taken 


photos of things in his home that 


needed to be repaired and told him 
they would soon be worked on. 

The UFAD has been continuing to 
meet with tenants and on May 7, they 
showed films about tenant organizing 
in an informal gathering in an effort 
to bring City Towers residents togeth- 
er. Members of the organization and 
tenants told this reporter that they 
fee] their work has caused a response 
from VPM Management Inc, but that 
there is still a lot of work to be done to 
adequately address all the issues. 

“We all have the same stories and 


the tenants want change,” said Jones. 


silent.” 


Paul Fruchbom of KDF Communities 
LLC, the company that owns KDF 
City Towers LP, but did not receive a 


response. 


On April 18, City Towers residents 
received a note from VPM Man- 
agement Inc that stated “Due to the 
COVID Pandemic, Management 


“I’m not going to stop. I’m going 
to fight for tenant rights and not be 


A version of this story appeared in The 


Oakland. 


has been unable to perform annual 


Oakland Post and online on the Post 
News Group’s website. Zack Haber is a 
freelance journalist and poet who lives in 


than one side. Some- 
times you have to see 
the world and there’s all 
kinds of things in it, and 
they’re not all pretty.” 
She doesn’t scold, she 
speaks gently. “You 
don’t just report the bad 
things and you don’t try 
and make it good, you 
try and walk through 
them.” 

I picked up her latest 
book and began to 
browse through the 
pages. In ‘Man Water- 
ing His Lawn’ there is a 
sense of frustration, of 
despair. I can see him, 


and I feel sad for him. 
Julia talks about what 
motivated her. “It’s the 
unexpressed anger of 
very normal people 
who can’t express it for 
themselves. He didn’t 
even know what he was 
angry about, he could 
only water his lawn and 
fight back with heavy 
water.” 

‘An 11 Year Old Rev- 
olutionary With Purple 
Hair’ is a very Berkeley 
poem. “It’s real,” she 
assures me. “It definitely 
happened. It’s much too 
good to be made up.” 


The name Jerusalem 
occurs in the titles of 
many of her poems and 
carries a great deal of 
meaning for her. There 
are 11 in this latest book 
and she has made it 
the subject in many 
earlier volumes. These 
poems are not political 
statements. Jerusalem 
is a concept for Julia. I 
asked her to explain. “A 
love affair,” she says, 
Jerusalem is a beautiful 
woman. “The Lord and 
Jerusalem are in love” 
with all the turbulence, 
all the joys and all the 
pain that lovers experi- 
ence. Readers are meant 
to bring their own 
religious or spiritual 
feelings or orientations 
to these poems. 

Julia continues to 
write, producing a new 
book every few years. 
She goes to poetry read- 
ings and open mics to 
participate and listen to 
the work of other poets. 
And she sells her books, 
to people who love po- 
etry and to people who 
hate poetry. 


Lydia Gans is a writer, 
photographer, and activist 
who lives in Berkeley. 
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Courtesy of Zack Haber 


Photos from Oakland’s Code Enforcement Services department showing tub 
damage and a leak taken from a file on an apartment at City Towers. 


World Dance 
By Julia Vinograd 


It’s not the wars or gangs or even families fighting 
after hard work, and the food always tastes the same 
while outside the summer window butterflies dance. 


Everything dies, sooner or later. 
Winning or losing, everything dies. 
Birds splatter the heads of statues 


and fly away. Children play hide and seek with the wind, 
the wind always wins. Horizons swing like unfurling wings 


somersaulting upwards. 


Lie on your back on a weed-wild hill 
and stare up looking for the sky pulsing behind the sky. 
The game of pain plays and stays and repeats 


that everything dies sooner or later. 


But the sky behind the sky tells you its secret 
close in your ear and warm against your lips: 


everything lives. 


Reach out and touch, bend and believe. 
Everything lives, leaf, bird, blackberry. 


The world is too big to lose. 
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E€ROSSWORD By Jonathan Chiu | Edited by Alastair Boone 


Across 


1. Famous cartoon lioness 

5. The very end of a used pencil, say 
8. Acronym for a local university 

11. Actor Baldwin 

12. The final stage of making 

bread, before baking 

15. Activist Chomsky 

17. An expression of pain or pleasure 
18. Yard decor 

20; Actress. Bey”. 

21. A principle or belief 

23. City where the Martini was 
purportedly invented 

25. Abbreviation for Asprin 

28. An aid for walking down stairs 


29. San Francisco fish spot that is the oldest, 
continuously run restaurant in California 


34. What a clock measures (abbr.) 
37. A type of poem, such as 

The Iliad or Beowulf 

38. Yes, casually 

39. A group of scouts 


41. Options to consider while pregnant, say 


43. A loud cry, or degrading acronym 


45. Site of a pivotal voting rights march 


46. Another man’s treasure 

47. To make or become less bright 
49. First name of author A.A. Milne 
50. Cadillac car model 

51. Local immigration site 

55. Sarah McLachlan song 
nominated for a 1999 Grammy 


56. Euphoria character played by Barbie Ferreira 


57. Local swimming hole, 


often full of toxic algae 


61. Might see some from Jack London Square 


66. Arabic name meaning “prince” 
67. Precious stone or a 90s singer 


70. Type of tea 
Hee Bie 2 
72. Filipino seasoning 


73. Precedes lapse, bomb, or travel 


74. Eges from a fish 


75. Value measured by a scale 


76. Back-talk, cheek : 


Down 


1. NY group for people in musicals (acr.) 


2. Lotion ingredient 
3. Cut of meat 
4. Teenage plight 


5. Smithsonian museum where the 


7. The sound a bass drum makes 


8. Prior to 
9. Money 


10. The cause of great annoyance, 


or a comic supervillain 
13. Kanye’s middle name 
14. Untamed 

16. Comedian Jobrani 
22. Tic-___-Ioe 

24. Slopes down 

26. Timid 

27. What fine wine does 
29. Portable shelters 

30. Separated 

31. SoCal city, San gees 


3320S: “Island? 
34. A slangy shout or call 
35. Ancient empire 


president’s portrait is kept (acr.) 


32. Sorbets or snow cones, say 


6. A particularly meaningful vase 


36. A Danish bucket 
40. Not fake 
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42. A prison planet in BBC series Doctor Who 


44. To cheat or fraud 
48. Athlete Hamm 
52. Japanese warrior 


53. Looked, longingly 


54. Eye infection 


55. Name for an eagle’s nest 


57. SoCal NBA team 


58. Roman god of love (or a Latin Cupid) 


59. A measure of 1,000 


60. Missing 
62. Parts of a play 


63. Type of seed, gooey when wet 


64. Over-actors, attention-seekers_ 


65. Masculine neck decorators 


68. To gradually reduce or recede 


69. Preceeds Angeles or Gatos 


June horoscopes 


By Boudia Crow Lafleur 


Disclaimer: this is only for entertain- 
ment and recreational purposes. The 
horoscopes listed below are going to be 
manifested through my skill of divination 
which will involve the usage of my oracle 
cards. If these readings do resonate with 
you, that is awesome. If they do not, that 
is fine as well. It is your journey. Have a 
wonderful month and remember to love 
yourself. Queerness is the Revolution. 

Aries (March 21 to April 19): Ob- 
serve your moods and where your 
emotions flow in and out of your 
spirit. You are in need of guidance 
for getting to know your own emo- 
tions, and you are not alone. You’ve 
been working so hard to put yourself 
through the day. It’s time to rest and 
to heal as you move through the grief 
and pain that you’ve been holding in 
for so long. 


Taurus (April 20 to May 20): 
Arrogance is an offense to the spirit. 
Embrace love into your life. Take 
your time with growth, as it is not 
linear. It is going to be an intense 
and sensitive month for reasons that 
will strike you when you'll least 
expect it. Surround yourself with the 
people who heighten your spirits. 


Gemini (May 21 to June 21): This 
month is the time to acknowledge 
your sense of intuition. You've always 
had a sense of what might come next. 
Embrace your desires, it might help 
you build connections with other peo- 
ple that you'll meet in your lifetime. 
Intensity is the theme of your struggle 
and journey as a person. 


Cancer (June 22 to July 22): Hang 
out with friends and loved ones that 
create a smile on your face and emit 
laughs from your own soul. Open and 
transparent communication is import- 
ant when cultivating the relationship 
with those close to you. You are ap- 
proaching the beginning of a burnout 
era that you need to be prepared for. 


Leo (July 23 to August 22): Take 
your time with getting to know your 
gender and sexuality. The exploration 
of the human experience is often del- 
icate and the deep dive into the sub- 
conscious is needed. Accept powerful 
change this month, do what makes 
your spirit shine, and embrace guid- 
ance from those in your circle. The 
vessel is a powerful force of nature 
that needs time and patience. 


Virgo (August 23 to September 22): 
This month is a time to find clarity 
within the relationships in your kin- 
ship circle. Know that you have worth 
and that you deserve love since your 


existence matters as you are the child 
of Mama Earth. Establish boundaries 
and that will bring important change 
and strengthen relationships in the 
long run. 


Libra (September 23 to October 
22): Life goes through changes, and 
so do you. There will be moments of 
grief when getting to know yourself. 
Fear and worry are a natural part of 
change, but that doesn’t mean you 
have to fear change. Accept change 
into your life. 


Scorpio (October 23 to November 
22): This month is going to be an emo- 
tional time for you Scorpios! Commit- 
ment to cultivating the space for your 
emotions to exist is important. Heal- 
ing should be your focus this month. 
Embrace people into your life and 
honor the wave of trust. Those who 
treat you with respect and compassion 
and love will stand by your side. 


Sagittarius (November 23 to De- 
cember 21): This month is a time to 
honor your confidence and existence 
on Mama Earth. Find chosen family to 
connect with and discover what you 
can call home. Lastly, honor the elders 
in your life. 


Capricorn (December 22 to January 
19): Don’t always expect things to be 
great all the time. Life can be difficult. 
Community is an outlet for relief from 


the colonial chaos in the world right 
now. The systems of oppression are 
cruel enough as they are. Create the 
beauty and medicine within you and 
for the people around you. 


Aquarius (January 20 to February 
18): Work through your fears to get 
to that sense of tranquility. Surround 
yourself with love and softness. It is 
scary to pass through these obstacles. 
Take the time you need to figure all of 
this out. You can do this. 


Pisces (February 19 to March 20): 
This month is a good time to prac- 
tice communication and honor your 
boundaries. Cleanse the colonial 
negativity out of your life. Cleanse 
the generational curses out of your 
lineage. Look at the bigger picture of 
capitalistic and colonial chaos that 
causes our global suffering. Do what 
you can do to lessen this suffering. 


Boudia Crow Lafleur is a diviner and art- 
ist of Michif and European ancestry who 
is based in the East Bay. They use they/ 
them pronouns and don't identify with 

the colonial gender binary. Their Sun is at 
Taurus, their Moon is at Taurus, and their 
Rising is at Cancer. If you’re interested 

in private divination sessions with them, 
message them on Instagram: @punkwitch- 
diviner or Facebook: Punk Witch Diviner. 
Art by Simone Rotman and Talia Rotman. 
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STREET SPIRIT EVENTS CALENDAR! JUNE 


RESOURCES AND COMMUNITY EVENTS IN THE EAST BAY 


ALL FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


ip gn lunes oy 
Queer Trans Asian Pride: A 
Community Gathering 

Oakland Asian Cultural Center 

An evening of fun, food, and films... 
Happening at Oakland Asian Cultural 
Center right in Oakland’s Chinatown, 
this event is to highlight, celebrate 
and bring together Queer Transgender 
Gender Non-Binary Intersex ASIAN 
PACIFIC ISLANDERS during the 

API Heritage Month. Agathering 
presented to you by ParivarBayArea 
in association with Oakland Asian 
Cultural Center along with QTAPI 
Coalition. Come out to enjoy food, 
drinks, and performances by Asian 
Queer Trans Artists! Vaccinations, 
boosters, and testing kits will be also 
available onsite. And a community 
fair for resources. 

Oakland Asian Cultural Center: 388 9th 
St. #290 

5:30PM-8PM 


a es 


Return of the Bay Area Anarchist Book 
Fair! 

Bay Area Anarchist Book Fair and 
ROAR 

Join us for our 24th semi-annual book 
fair that brings together people inter- 
ested and engaged in radical work to 
connect, learn, and discuss through 
books and information tables, work- 
shops, panel discussions, skill shares, 
and more! Outdoors and wheelchair 
accessible. We will have on-site child- 
care tent for kids. Spanish language 
and ASL interpretation is available. 
1501 Harrison St in downtown Oakland 
11AM-5PM 


Ashkenaz grand re-opening 
Ashkenaz Music and Dance 
Community Center 

Closed for more than two years due 
to the pandemic, the nonprofit venue 
is reopening Sunday, June 5, with an 
all-day free event featuring five bands 
(full vaccination is required for all 
attendees). 

1317 San Pablo Ave, Berkeley 
12PM-8PM 


Julia Vinograd Day 

Julia Vingograd: Between Spirit and 
Stone 

Celebrate the legendary street poet 
with the team who is putting togeth- 
er the Julia Vinograd documentary, 
“Julia Vinograd: Between Spirit 

and Stone.” They will be showing a 
ten-minute excerpt of the film, and 
there will be readings of Julia’s most 
cherished poems and giant bubble 
blowing. on Addison Street between 
Acton and Bonar in Berkeley. Bring 
a blanket, buy a hot beverage at the 
cafe, and enjoy! 

Strawberry Creek Park in front of the 
Hidden Cafe 

7:30PM-9:30PM 


ie eae 


2022 California Primary Election 
Your primary Election ballot will 
include candidates for U.S. Senate, 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Sec- 
, retary of State, Controller, Treasurer, 


Attorney General, Insurance Com- 
missioner, Member of State Board of 
Equalization, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, U.S. Representative 
in Congress, State Senator, State As- 
sembly Member, as well as other local 
candidates. There are two contests for 
U.S. Senate on this ballot. Return your 
vote-by-mail ballot by mail with pre- 
paid postage, or drop it off in person 
into a secure ballot drop box by 8PM 
on June 7. You can also vote, or drop 
off your vote-by-mail ballot, at a vot- 
ing location or your county elections 
office by 8:00 p.m. 

Find your local polling place or ballot 
drop box online. 

All day until 8:00PM 


Be 


International Day of Solidarity with 
Marius Mason and All Long-Term 
Anarchist Prisoners 


17th Annual World Naked Bike Ride - 
San Francisco 

Critical Mass 

It’s that time to tune up those bikes 
and toss those riding duds in the 
wash, you won’t need them for the 
World Naked Bike Ride in San Fran- 
cisco. It is time for the 17th Annual 
World Naked Bike Ride - San Fran- 
cisco. Please remain clothed until we 
have sufficient numbers of riders and 
are near the time we will ride. Our 
ride begins at the Noon hour. While it 
is a “naked” bike ride, all are wel- | 
come; it’s ride as bare as you dare. 
San Francisco’s Rincon Park @ Folsom 
& Embarcadero, meet near the Cupid’s 
Arrow 

11AM-2PM 


oe 


1896: Supreme Court rules racist 
‘separate but equal’ doctrine 
constitutional in Plessy v. Ferguson 


Free the People Block Party 

West Oakland Mural Project 

Annual community gathering. Free 
hot food, DJs, live music, dancing, 
jumpy house, kid-friendly activities, 
open mic, performances, community 
health services, free groceries. 

The Mural House @ 831 Center Street, 
Oakland 

12PM-7PM 


Queer Artz Celebration 

QuArtz 

Queer Artz Celebration is a free event 
that brings together queer artists, 
service providers, and community 
members of all stripes to connect, 
exchange goods and services, play, 
dance, and indulge in queer joy! Fol- 
low us on Instagram @quartzoakland 
and/or join us every third Saturday to 
get involved and feel the magic! 

Lake Merritt at Pine Knoll Park, Oakland 
12PM-7PM 


Pan African Wellness Festival 
Afrocentric Oakland 

We are celebrating the 10th annual 
PanAfrican Wellness Fest, a full day 
dedicated to holistic wellness. Part- 
nering with the Bay’s best wellness 


providers, we provide meditation, 


mental health, yoga, Tai Chi, self-de- 


fense, spoken word, a silent party, 
interactive art installations, a youth 
zone, and more! 

Lake Merritt Amphitheater, Oakland 
12PM-8PM 

$5 entry 


eee a 


Juneteenth, celebration of the 
emancipation of Texas slaves 


35th Annual Berkeley Juneteenth 
Festival: Belonging 

Berkeley Juneteenth Festival 
Celebrate African American music, 
culture, and traditions in the annual 
festival. Sign up to be a vendor, volun- 
teer, festival sponsor, or participate in 
festival programming online at www. 
berkeleyjuneteenth.org 

Adeline St. @ Alcatraz Ave in South 
Berkeley 

11AM-7PM 


FRI, JUNE 24 


LOL OOOO OO Oe Se 
Queer pub crawl 

Oakland Black Pride Festival 

Oakland Black Pride guides us to 
some of the Town’s queer friendly 
bars and restaurants. There will be 
Pride drink and food specials on the 
menu at each stop. 1st Stop Friends 
and Family, 2nd Stop First Edition, 3rd. 
Stop Que Rico, 4th Stop Tribune, and 
Last Stop Understory. Must be 21+ 
and provide proof of vaccination to 
enter all bars and restaurants. 

468 25th Street, Oakland 

6PM-12AM 


SAT, JUNE 25 


Queer Expo 

Oakland Black Pride Festival 

Over 50 queer vendors and exhibitors 
under one roof! Having the oppor- 
tunity to connect with those who 


exclusively for our Black and brown 
LGBTQ+ communities is essential, 
and watching the power of the Black, 
queer dollar is a whole vibe. 

2150 Livingston St, Oakland 
11AM-4PM 


SUN, JUNE 26 


Everyday is Black History Month 
Self Help Hunger Program 
“Everyday is Black History Month” is 


a series of events organized by the Self ™ 
ee 1g, and s social services. The 


commemorates the delayed emancipa- _ meetings will serve asa space to grow 
our community and celebrate the - 

_ successes of the week, as well as hold 
each other up oe the Go 
and hardships. 


Wednesdays 12:30 


Help Hunger Program. This iteration 


tion of Black Americans from slavery 
in the state of Texas (In 1865, the Texas 
Governor “failed” to enforce the 


emancipation proclamation for 3 years — 


after it took effect). Celebrate with live 
entertainment, DJs, a children’s tent, 
vendors, arts and crafts, and commu- 
nity support. 

Driver's Plaza, Genoa Street @ 61st St. 
and Stanford Ave. in Oakland 
12PM-5PM 


Be ee 


1969: The Stonewall Uprising begins 

in the early hours of the morning after 
NYC police raided the Stonewall Inn, a 
gay club located in Greenwich Village. 


RECURRING EVENTS 
AND RESOURCES 


General Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 

Warm meals, health & hygiene sup- 
plies, haircuts, footwashing, massage, 
podiatry, housing resources 


Tuesdays @ 6:30-8pm 


First Presbyterian Church Courtyard 
(2407 Dana St., Berkeley, CA) 


Street Medicine Team 

Berkeley Free Clinic ~= 
HIV and Hep C rapid testing, other 

STI testing, flu vaccinations, harm 

reduction, wound care 

Wednesdays @ 7-9 pm 

Berkeley Free Clinic (2339 Durant Ave., 


_ Berkeley, CA) 


Syringe Service and Harm Reduction 
Berkeley NEED 


Sundays @ 6-8pm 
Location #1: Across from Berkeley Free 
Clinic (2339 Durant Ave., Berkeley, CA) 


Syringe Service and Harm Reduction 
Berkeley NEED 

Thursdays @ 6-8pm 

Location #2: University & 9th, honey 
CA 


Women & Childrens Clic 


nail pains housing resources: 
‘Mondays @ 6-9pm 


LIFE Adventist Church (2236 Parker St., 


ee CA) 


Youth & LeBTa+ (vaT+) Clinic 
_ The Suitcase Clinic 
Warm meals, health & ce sup- 
plies, ee needle ee ree 
provide products and services curated __ reation, couns 


Sg 


: Ic opment 2 : ae _ 
nhou: set folks. Additionally, we 
are resources for employment, 


First Prebyterian Church of 


_ (2407 Dana St., Berkeley). Check in with 


the front de desk when you arrive. 


SUBMIT TOUR EVENT 
ONLINE AT: TINTURL.CoM/ = 
STREET SPIRIT EVENT SCAL 


Berkeley, CA—Development 
on People’s Park may begin in 
June; encampment residents 
moved into motel 


Ahead of plans to break ground on the hotly de- 
bated development plan on People’s Park, residents 
of the encampment at the Park have started moving 
into Berkeley’s Rodeway Inn. Residents have been 
told that they could be arrested if they do not move 
out of the park before development begins. Hous- 
ing at the Rodeway will be available for 18 months. 
It is unclear what will happen for those who have 
not moved into permanent housing after that time. 
There are currently about 55 people living at the 
park—more than the 42 rooms at the Rodeway. 

The housing at the Rodeway is the result of a 
partnership between the University of California at 
Berkeley, the city of Berkeley and some nonprofits. 
The project is being made possible in part finan- 
cially through a $4.7 million grant from California’s 
Encampment Resolution Funding Program, which 
funds projects to help people in homeless encamp- 
ments. The university is pitching in $2.2 million. 

Concurrent with housing People’s Park residents 
at the Rodeway Inn is a plan to open a daytime 
drop-in center at the First Presbyterian Church of 
- Berkeley. Development on the student housing on 
People’s Park may begin in early June. 


Oakland, CA—Oakland considers 
opening 1,000 person shelter 


Acknowledging a desperate need for new inter- 
ventions to address the area’s homelessness crisis, 
the Oakland City Council will consider building a 
new shelter for 1,000 unhoused people on the site of 
the city’s old Army base, the Mercury News reports. 

The City Council voted unanimously Tuesday 
to direct staff to research the idea and report back 
next month on its feasibility and projected cost. 
The 22-acre parcel near the city’s waterfront is one 
of the last large, undeveloped pieces of publicly 
owned land in the city, presenting a rare oppor- 
tunity to build a large-scale project, according to 
Councilmember Carroll Fife, who introduced the 
resolution. 


Fresno, CA—Federal Judge blocks 
ordinance restricting public access to 
encampment sweeps 


A federal district court has issued a ruling that 
blocks the City of Fresno from enforcing an ordi- 
nance that puts unconstitutional restrictions on 
reporters, advocates, and other members of the pub- 
lic documenting how city workers treat unhoused 
people during encampment sweeps, ACLU NorCal 
reports. 

In February, city leaders amended an existing 
ordinance to authorize buffer zones around abate- 
ment activity, such as encampment sweeps, taking 
place on public property. Anyone who enters the 
off-limits area “without express authorization” from 
the city could now be charged with a misdemeanor 
or fined up to $250. Thanks to the judge’s order, that 
ordinance can no longer be enforced. 


Nashville, TN—Bill criminalizing 
camping on public property becomes 
law 


A new Nashville law will add local public prop- 
erty to the existing felony penalties that are possible 
for camping on state property, as long as the place is 
not designated for people to camp there, Newschan- 
nel5 reports. The felony is punishable by up to six 
years in prison. Felony convictions in Tennessee 
result in the revocation of an individual’s right to 
vote. 
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The new hurdles seem designed to intimidate 


SSDI from page 5 


To give you an example of the 
distress, I was at the physical 
component of the evaluation, and 
when they took my blood pres- 
sure, it was 160 over 100. This is a 
potentially deadly level of hyper- 
tension—normal blood pressure 
is about 120 over 80. 

If you are disabled and inde- 
pendent, it is very hard to com- 
ply with the demands of these 
reviews. The rigor and frequency 
of their communications implies 
that they are geared to assess 
people who do not handle their 
own affairs and who are getting 
helped by a third party. Secondly, 
they seem geared to assess those 
who are not severely disabled. If 
we were too disabled and on our 
Own, we would be unable to clear 
all of these careless hurdles. 

For example, one of these 
appointments required me to 
drive or take public transporta- 
tion to a morning appointment in 
downtown Oakland at rush hour 


during the rainy season, which 
was very difficult due to my ag- 
oraphobia and difficulty to drive 
long distances. My mom and her 
husband offered to drive me, yet 
they, at the time, were in the mid- 
dle of medical crises themselves. 
I was able to talk some sense into 
the individual in charge of my 
assessments and convince him to 
move the appointment to a closer 
location that I could get to. There 
was no valid reason to ask me to 
travel to a busy business district 
in the morning when there are 
numerous doctors in my immedi- 
ate area who could do the job. 
After years of complying with 
the unreasonable demands, ha- 
rassments and threats from Social 
Security, I recently received a 
letter dated December 24 stating 
that my assessment was done and 
that I’d continue to receive ben- 
efits. This is a huge relief! Now I 
feel as though I have my life back, 
and I can deal with the multiple 
health problems I face, I can get 
back to writing, and I don’t have 


to live in terror. : 

But what happens to those who 
can’t meet all of the governmen- 
tal requirements? The disability 
attorney I spoke to said they 
couldn’t represent a person who 
might lose their benefits. Attor- 
neys are paid through collect- 
ing a portion of the retroactive 
payment of new applicants. With 
the client merely keeping what 
they’ve got, there is no mecha- 
nism for the attorney to get paid. 

The rigorous evaluation 
process, coupled with the lack 
of accessible representation for 
people with disabilities, means 
that many could be facing dire, 
life-threatening circumstances. I 
don’t want to think about it. 


Jack Bragen is author of “Revising 
Behaviors that Don’t Work,” “In- 
structions for Dealing with Schizo- 
phrenia,” and “Jack Bragen’s 2021 
Fiction Collection,” and lives in 
Martinez. 


CARE court would only increase criminalization 


CARE court from page 5 


discernible improve- 
ment in the lives of the 
many people that cycle 
through them, and of- 
tentimes refer people to 
services and treatments 
that fall through or 
don’t exist. And though 
framed as an “upstream 
intervention,” they do 
not reduce the over- 
whelming number of 
defendants facing crim- 
inal hearings and trials, 
nor do they decrease the 
volume of people being 
criminalized in the first 
place. As with most gov- 
ernment institutions that 
process poor people, 
they are—intentionally 
or unintentionally— 
designed to fail. They 
impose requirements 
that are easily met by 
middle class people, 
but are often impossible 
as a practical matter 

for the poor and dis- 
abled. And, when those 
requirements are not 
met, that is the basis 

for determining that, in 
the bureaucratese of the 
CARE Court proposal, 
“The participant cannot 
successfully complete 

a Care Plan,” which in 
turn leads to them being 
put into a conservator- 
ship. 

The state’s proposal 
to conserve people rises 
to a shocking new level 
of warfare against the 
poor and dispossessed, 
threatening to strip 
them of every bit of 
human dignity and right 
to self-determination. 
People with disabilities, 


unhoused people, or 
people who use drugs 
are not the “problem” — 
the cause of this crisis 

is solely based on our 
government's refusal to 
utilize our vast resourc- 
es to ensure that health 
care and safe decent 
housing is available for 
all of us who need it. 
Programs like CARE 
Court will never solve 
social issues rooted in 
structural inequality and 
systemic racism because 
the criminal justice sys- 
tem is the executioner of 
the status quo. 

As people with lived 
experience, frontline _ 
service providers and 
organizers have attested 
all along, the primary 
obstacle to accessing 
treatment and hous- 
ing isn’t lack of fol- 
low-through on behalf 
of “broken” and “service 
resistant” individuals. 
Rather, it is a complete 
and overwhelming 
lack of capacity in any 
program they apply to. 
This program will sim- 
ply formalize a carceral 
ultimatum: “participate” 
in (forced) treatment 
or face the possibility 
of conservatorship. 
Meanwhile, the defunct 
system of coordinated 
entry and ramshackle 
service provision remain 
as major barriers. And 
in areas where access 
to treatment is histori- 
cally worse than oth- 
ers, namely Black and 
indigenous people of 
color and rural commu- 
nities, this disparity will 
manifest in increased 


conservatorship and 
incarceration of margin- 
alized people. 


We Demand Real 
Care, Not Courts! 


There are many ways 
to transform our men- 
tal health system that 
are not predicated on 
incarceration and insti- 
tutionalization. We need 
deep state investments, 
not just in expanded 
crisis stabilization such 
as acute diversion 
units and psychiatric 
urgent care, but also 
peer support programs, 
open residential treat- 
ment programs that 
serve individuals with 
co-occurring diagnosis 
and multiple languages, 
residential care facili- 
ties, cooperative living 
programs, reimagined 
board and cares, sup- 
portive housing and 
residential step-down 
housing. In other 
words, a mental health 
treatment system that 
meets individuals needs 
with 


a diversity of offerings 
that ensure people with 
mental health issues 
have agency in garner- 
ing the services that 
work for them. 

In order for Newsom 
to address the issues he 
professes to care about 
and truly create a new 
paradigm in providing 
treatment for people 
to achieve healthy and 
positive outcomes—the 
only defendants receiv- 
ing a court order would 
be our federal, state and 
local governments re- 
quiring them to provide 
homes for all in need. 
House keys not hand- 
cuffs! 


This article originally ap- 
peared in Street Sheet. Jade 
Arellano is an organizer 
with the Western Regional 
Advocacy Project (WRAP) 
who works with commu- 
nity leaders across the US 
to draw out the common 
threads of local organiz- 
ing campaigns and build 
power nationally. 
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